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ELEMENTS OF UNINTBRLLIGIBILITY IN WHITEHEAD’S 
METAPHYSICS 


THe PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE IN PROCESS AND REALITY 
I 


HAT there was a measure of disappointment in the philosophical 

world on the appearance of Process and Reality can scarcely be 
denied. The anticipations aroused by Whitehead’s previous works 
—his profound eritique of a mechanical physics, his unusual sensi- 
tiveness to the world of qualities and values, the promise of an 
organicist metaphysics—all these led us to expect great things from 
his speculative intuitions and constructions. The fact that he had 
given us such a satisfactory Concept of Nature, led us to hope that 
he would give us an equally satisfactory and intelligible concept of 
reality. Instead, despite its great interest and real fascination, 
Process and Reality—one can only say it with the profoundest 
regret—proved to be almost the most unintelligible essay in philos- 
ophy ever written. 

In saying this one risks, of course, the charge, by the initiated, 
of simply displaying the limitations of one’s own unenlightened 
mind. What is still worse, one risks the charge of being guilty of a 
highly ungracious, not to say impious, act. I should risk neither 
were it not for the fact that I am convinced that, despite the elements 
of unintelligibility in his philosophy, Whitehead’s intuitions and 
ideas are of great intrinsic as well as human importance. Of this 
importance there can be, I think, no reasonable doubt. His pro- 
found critique of mechanical physics (including his doctrine of 
extensive abstraction, as developed in the Concept of Nature) has 
served, I think, to put into philosophical form some of the conse- 
quences of recent physics in a way which no other philosophical 
writing has done. Above all, his explicit recognition of the basal 
character of the metaphysical problem as different from that of 
science—as concerned with the two problems of the relation of the 
“eternal objects’’ to the time process, and ultimately of value to 
existence—has fitted him, as few scientific minds of our time, to make 
significant contributions to the rehabilitation and reinterpretation of 
metaphysics which must inevitably come. 
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For these reasons it is, then, all the more to be regretted that his 
own essay in metaphysics should be thus lacking in intelligibility. 
If I am guilty of saying ungracious things it is because I believe that 
something very much more is involved than the criticism of the 
philosophy of one man, however significant and important. As I 
shall hope to show, these elements of unintelligibility are due, in 
part at least, to a certain philosophy of language, widely held in the 
modern world, and to certain notions of intelligibility that result. 
Whitehead’s philosophy is in many respects symptomatic of these 
tendencies, and in criticizing him I am really raising the entire ques- 
tion of the relation of language to science and philosophy. Of the 
importance of these issues Whitehead is, as we shall see, fully aware. 
I am sure that the questions I shall here raise are such as he himself 
has grappled with and that, should he by any chance read this 
paper, he will welcome an attempt, however imperfect and inade- 
quate, to state them. 


II 


A. The Linguistic Unintelligibility of Process and Reality 


Philosophers notoriously have difficulty in making themselves 
intelligible to the non-philosophical and even to their fellow philos- 
ophers. The reasons for this are well understood; and Professor 
Whitehead has at a number of points given voice, somewhat patheti- 
cally, to his distress. ‘‘The language of literature breaks down,’’ he 
tells us, ‘‘precisely at the task of expressing in explicit form the 
larger generalities—the very generalities which metaphysics seeks to 
express. “ Metaphysics deals with those notions that are relevant to 
the most general aspects of experience. Ordinary language was 
however made to deal with particulars.’’ There is enough truth in 
this statement to make us all realize that certain difficulties in philo- 
sophical language are inevitable. 

A certain initial linguistic difficulty is therefore to be expected in 
metaphysical works of the deeper sort. But this unintelligibility 
reaches quite unusual proportions in the writings of Professor 
Whitehead. It is unfair to tear single passages from their contexts. 
But even single passages should have some connotation, should sug- 
gest at least some filaments of meaning which tempt us to run them 
out. I choose one at random from hundreds of a similar nature. 
‘‘The primordial created fact is the unconditioned conceptual valua- 
tion of the entire multiplicity of eternal objects. This is the pri- 
mordial nature of God. By reason of this complete valuation, the 
objectification of God in each derivative actual entity results in a 
graduation of the relevance of eternal objects to the concrescent 
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991 


phases of that derivative occasion . and so on. Surely there 
is no spark of meaning that springs directly from this conglomeration 
of words. It is, in its first intention at least, linguistically opaque 
and unintelligible. 

Such things, it may be said, have happened in philosophy before. 
Kant, in pouring new wine into the old bottles of Scholastic termi- 
nology, produced a ‘‘barbarous’’ language which was at first unintel- 
ligible, but which later justified itself. From the pages of Hegel 
passages may perhaps be torn no less unintelligible at the beginning 
than these of Whitehead. Is it not conceivable that we shall in time 
understand the Whitehead idiom as well as these? It is possible, 
but I do not think so—for reasons, we shall see, that lie deep in the 
very premises of Whitehead’s thinking. All these men have made 
new words, have in a sense redesigned our language to make it 
suitable for philosophy, but not in the radical sense of Whitehead. 
To this radical character of his linguistic revolution we shall now, 
turn. 


B. Sources of Whitehead’s Philosophy of Language 


The basal assumption of Whitehead’s philosophy is the inability 
of natural language to express reality. It breaks down, we have 
seen, precisely at the task of expressing in explicit form the larger 
generalities. Thus for him ‘‘philosophy must redesign language in 
the same way that in physical science pre-existing appliances are re- 
designed.’’ 

This general position is the product of two tendencies in modern 
thought, both of which have greatly influenced Whitehead. The 
first of these is that of Bergson from whom, he admits, the organicist) 
philosophy has got*its main insights. Natural language was made’ 
to handle the static and can not grasp the dynamic; it is not 
‘‘moulded on reality.’’ Bergson concludes, rightly on his premises, 
that we should not try to express reality in linguistic symbol, but 
use language only poetically to bring us to the point where we may 
intuit directly the Duration which escapes language. 

The other source is the ‘‘New Logic’’ which tells us that ordi- 
nary language, and the natural logic derived from it, distort reality 
and must therefore be abandoned for non-linguistic symbols, the 
ideal being a mathematical description which would not be subject 
to the demand of retranslation into the natural language of common 
sense. Bertrand Russell, for instance, starts from these premises: 
‘‘T say,’’ he writes, ‘‘I sit at the table.’’ But I ought to say: ‘‘One 
of a certain string of events causally connected in the sort of way 


1 Process and Reality, p. 46. Unless otherwise stated, all references here- 
after are to this book. 
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that makes the whole series that is called a ‘person’ has a certain 
spatial relation to one of another string of events causally connected 
with one another in a different way and having a spatial configura- 
tion of the sort denoted by the word table. I do not say so because 
life is too short; but that is what I should say if I were a true 
philosopher. ’’ 

Professor Whitehead is influenced by both tendencies but is con- 
tent to draw neither conclusion. He will be neither a mere poet nor 
a mere mathematical logician. Instead he proposes to redesign meta- 
physical language and he sets out blithely to carry out this Herculean 
task. For him life is not too short as it is for Mr. Russell. He will 
be a ‘‘true philosopher’’—in the modern style—and at all costs, 
with the result that he has created an entirely new language—one 
which extrudes from metaphysical discourse all those concepts and 
categories which hitherto have made communication from mind to 
mind possible. He has designed an entirely new idiom which, as 
we shall see, in an important sense turns the older idiom upside 
down. 

Such a proposal in itself gives one furiously to think. The sug- 
gestion itself—to redesign language as pre-existing appliances in 
physics are redesigned—suggests an innocence as to the nature and 
possibilities of language which makes us gasp. In any ease it in- 
dicates the primary reason for that astounding initial meaningless- 
ness of so many of his passages, for the feeling of intellectual 
giddiness—not wholly unlike that produced by the later writings of 
Joyce—which flows over us as we read Process and Reality. This 
parallel is not so far-fetched as it may at first seem. In fact the 
redesigning of language in both cases follows from much the same 
premises and assumptions.’ 


III 
A. The Reasons for the Redesigning of Language 


This principle of the redesigning of language involves conse- 
quences of tremendous importance. It involves, as Whitehead says, 
a drastic revision of all the categories and an entirely new meta- 
physics. ‘‘All modern philosophy,’ he tells us, ‘‘hinges about the 
difficulty of describing the world in terms of subject and predicate, 
substance and quality, particular and universal. The result always 
does violence to immediate experience’”’ (p. 78). Like many other 
moderns, he tells us, ‘‘this language expresses a useful abstract for 
many purposes of life. But whenever we try to use it as a funda- 

2The parallel here suggested has not escaped the notice of others. Mr. 


Wyndham Lewis in his penetrating book, Time and the Western Man, has 
indeed made the same point with convincing detail. 
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mental statement of the nature of things it proves itself mistaken.”’ 
For the employment of the subject-predicate notion in language and 
logic there is, as stated above, ‘‘a sound pragmatic defense. But in 
metaphysics, the concept is pure error’’ (p. 122). 

For this reason Whitehead’s thinking proceeds upon a rather 
wholesale condemnation of all that has hitherto been thought and 
written in philosophy. Taken as a whole, we are told, his philos- 
ophy of organism goes back to Pre-Kantian modes of thought. But 
all these (Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, and Hume) are permeated 
with error. Hume, we are told, despite his sceptical nominalism, 
never moved from the subject-predicate habits of thought. Both 
Locke and Hume failed to realize that their problem required a more 
drastic revision of traditional categories than they actually effected. 
As a result we find, especially in Hume, ‘‘a vagueness and incon- 
sistency’’ arising from the fact that ‘‘he proceeds on the tacit pre- 
supposition of the mind as subject and of its contents as predicates, 
a presupposition which he explicitly repudiates’’ (p. 80). 

This wholesale revision of the categories we shall examine pres- 
ently. For the moment let us consider the reasons for the redesign- 
ing of language. These, as stated above, are two: (1) That lan- 
guage (natural language) expresses a useful abstract for life, but 
is in error when it seeks to express the nature of things. In other 
words, language was made solely for practice—or the pragmatic 
view of language. (2) ‘It does not express the true nature of things. 
In other words, to use Bergson’s terms, it is not ‘‘moulded on real- 
ity.”’ 


— 


The very suggestion that language should be redesigned as pre- 
existing physical appliances are redesigned can not but be shocking 
to any right-minded ‘lover of language and its expressiveness. And 
yet it is a logical consequence of a widely held view of the nature 
and origin of language. The notion that language is an extension 
of the ‘‘tool-making function of intelligence’’ underlies both of the 
philosophies from which Whitehead has drawn his inspiration. 
This assumption is unquestioned in many quarters, but I believe it 
to be not so much the result of an actual study of language and its 
functions for its own sake, as an illegitimate inference from certain 
conceptions of evolution. I believe that language was made pri- 
marily for expression and that this function is even more primary 
than that of practice. But even if it were first made for the ma- 
nipulation of things, it does not at all follow that this is its primary, 
still less its sole function now. ‘To so argue would be a rather egre- 
gious case of the genetic fallacy. I believe this to be an inadequate, 
if not wholly false, philosophy of language, but I can not go into 
that here. I will go straight to the main issue. 
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B. Language Not Moulded on Reality 


The reason why it is proposed to redesign language completely is, 
then, that while it expresses a useful abstract for the purposes of 
life, when we try to use it as a fundamental statement of the nature 
of things it proves itself mistaken. Language is not moulded on 
reality and for this reason any attempt to express it in ordinary 
language ‘‘distorts reality.’’ 

The tacit assumption here—and this is the basal assumption 
underlying Whitehead’s entire philosophy of language—is that we 
somehow know the fundamental nature of things apart from lan- 
guage and its categories and can then turn back and see that lan- 
guage does not correspond. We may then well ask where do we get 
this knowledge and what is the nature of the knowledge given? The 
answer is that we get it from science, more particularly modern 
physics, and we know the fundamental nature of reality to be of the 
nature of ‘‘events.”’ 

For reasons well known to all, Whitehead abandons the tradi- 
tional ‘‘concept of nature’’ of the physicist. In place of the sub- 
stantial material entities persisting through time and moving in 
space, he substitutes as the ultimate components of reality a very 
different kind of entity and this he describes as ‘‘events.’’ In 
the language of science, it is the displacement of the notion of static 
;stuff by the notion of fluent energy. In the language of philosophy 
‘it is the displacement of static categories by dynamic. 

Now obviously such a standpoint involves a very complete trans- 
formation of the conceptual foundations of science—a drastic re- 
vision of all its basal categories. For Newtonian science—and for 
Kant who sought to develop the ‘‘philosophy’’ of that science—cer- 
tain concepts or categories, preéminently those of substance and 
causality, were constitutive of the very life of science as such. Not 
only was the subject-predicate relation @ priori in the sense that it 
was the necessary condition of intelligible expression and communi- 
cation as such, but this same relation, schematized into that of sub- 
stance and attribute, was the necessary condition of an intelligible 
science. This Whitehead, following modern science, seeks to revise. 

Even in science there are, of course, difficulties. We can, for 
instance, not really think or talk very easily about ‘‘events’’ in 
Whitehead’s sense. For, as he himself tells us, their characteristic 
is that they make their entry only in order to make their exit. 
About such an entity it is very difficult to say anything, and if we 
say anything at all we seem condemned to the very inconsistency 
which Whitehead deplores in Hume. Planck’s hypothesis of dis- 
crete and disembodied quanta of energy is, for instance, a case in 
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point. The hypothesis affirms action without specifying anything 
to act, unless the word ‘‘energy”’ is given all the physical attributes 
of matter. A quantity of radiant energy is then really an old 
friend, a corpuscle of light masquerading under a new name, in 
which ease we are really using the old categories. There are, then, 
even in science certain difficulties in the way of the redesigning of 
the old categories. Yet despite these difficulties we may admit that, 
on certain assumptions, such redesigning is both conceivable and 
feasible. 

The chief of these assumptions is that science is purely opera- 
tional in character, that it deals merely with symbols and is under 
no compulsion to retranslate its scientific mathematical formulas 
into the language of ordinary communication. In other words, 
that this ‘‘instrumental intelligibility,’’ as we may call it, is all that 
we desire. In that case we might, if we wished, reverse completely 
the structure of language and the thought processes connected with 
it, because we do not wish to ‘‘understand,’’ but merely to control 
and predict. It is, of course, hard for the natural mind to think 
forces without things that move, but it can be done. It is quite 
another matter, however, when we wish to ‘‘understand.’’ It is 
not so easily possible, for instance, to think feelings without some- 
thing or some one that feels. To say, for instance, with White- 
head, that ‘‘the feeler is the emergent of his feelings’’ is not so pos- 
sible and comes near to being, as we shall see, unintelligible non- 
sense. In other words, on a purely operational view of the nature 
of scientific concepts, a drastic redesigning of language, and a dras- 
tic revision of the categories might be possible, whereas a similar 
reconstruction in other regions of expression and communication, 
and a fortiori in metaphysics, might not be feasible. I should, per- 
haps, make it clear that I do not myself believe that the conceptual 
foundations of science can be so completely changed, for I do not 
believe that a purely operational theory of science is tenable. 
Neither, for that matter, does Whitehead if I understand him 
aright. I do not believe that the fundamental categories have as 
yet been, or can finally be, extruded from scientific discourse, but 
that is another story. My point here is that, even if it were pos- 
sible in science, it could not necessarily be done in metaphysics. 

These considerations lead me, however, to the second assumption 
that seems to underlie Whitehead’s thinking on this point. When 
he tells us that language is not ‘‘moulded on reality’’ and must be 
redesigned, what is the ‘‘reality’’ and what is it that must determine 
the redesigning? The tacit assumption running throughout is, [ 
think, that it is reality as determined by science, more especially 
physics. This is the more difficult to understand in Whitehead for 
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the reason that it seems to go counter to one of the main elements 
in his teaching, namely, the denial of the primacy of science in meta- 
physical construction. I had thought that it is precisely this that 
he challenges in Science and the Modern World. But if you will 
look closely, you will see that the proposal to redesign language is 
really not for the purpose of making it fit experience, but rather the 
notions of modern physics. I confess I can not see why, if philoso- 
phy went wrong when it ‘‘took off its hat’’ and was subservient to 
Newtonian physics, we have any guarantee that it may now make 
the same error, when it revises all its categories to fit the analysis 
of modern physics. In any case—and this is the sole point I wish 
to make here—the reality on which Whitehead would have us re- 
design our language and categories is the reality of physics, and 
intelligibility in physical science is made normative for philosophy. 


IV 
A. Whitehead’s New Categorical Scheme 


We have now seen the reasons for the redesigning cf language 
as proposed by Whitehead. Our initial doubt of the rationality of 
the proposal to redesign language as a pre-existing appliance in 
physics is redesigned, is rather increased than decreased when we 
consider the reasons for the redesigning. In any ease, it is wholly 
clear that language, when thus redesigned, is bound to produce pre- 
cisely the linguistic unintelligibility found in Whitehead’s writing. 
If such redesigning of our language involves, as he rightly main- 
tains, a wholesale revision of all the categories, such a revision is 
bound to bring about a blockade of communication and understand- 
ing. Chapter II of Process and Reality is given over to what is 
called ‘‘a new categorical scheme.’’ An adequate treatment of 
this chapter (with its eight categories of existence and twenty-seven 
categories of explanation) would in itself require a book. How 
much the over-powering mass of detail of this chapter contributes 
to the mere linguistic unintelligibility of the book, all those must 
realize who have attempted the excruciating preliminary discipline 
of learning these categories, and the almost superhuman task of 
carrying them along through the reading of the book. But of this 
I will say no more. I will consider rather the principle involved in 
the redesigning and the consequences which follow from it. These 
consequences are twofold: (a) the extrusion from metaphysical dis- 
course of the basal categories which have hitherto made communi- 
cation from mind to mind possible; and (b) that which is more 
significant, a revision of the categories which turns these older cate- 
gories upside down. 
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Let us see, then, more concretely what actually happens in White- 
head’s philosophy. For the category of substance we have the 
category of the ‘‘actual occasion,’’ for the category of inherence 
that of ‘‘ingression,’’ for the category of thinghood, that of ‘‘con- 
crescence.’’ 

Let us note first of all the nature of the revision. It is in the 
direction of a language of pure dynamism—to use an expression 
already employed. The universe having been pulverized into 
‘‘events,’’ language must be pulverized into verbs. We must try 
to talk wholly in terms of verbs, and if we can’t form an intelligible 
language in this fashion, we must constantly remember that we are 
speaking falsely. In Whitehead’s system, there is no ‘‘thing’’ and 
nothing has or does anything. There is no thing and nothing has 
any quality. I do not see green, but green, so speak, ‘‘greens’’ 
me. 

Let us first see that this is but an extension and further applica- 
tion of a notion fundamental to Bergson’s philosophy of language. 
The mind, in order to grasp things, he tells us, develops three kinds 
of representations, or categories, namely, forms or essences, quali- 
ties and acts. These ways of seeing things correspond to the three 
grammatical categories, nouns, adjectives, verbs. Nouns and adjec- 
tives symbolize states; they can represent only the static. But if 
reality is not static, as Bergson holds it is not, nouns and adjectives 
can only misrepresent reality. The burden, therefore, falls on the 
verb. The verb also, according to Bergson, when used as a symbol, 
together with the other linguistic symbols as in the subject-predicate 
form, also turns movement into a state, in order to apprehend and 
grasp it. The verb also is a name for a state. Bergson has an 
illustration of this point. We say the child becomes man. But in 
this proposition ‘‘becomes,’’ he tells us, ‘‘is a verb of indeterminate 
meaning, intended to mask the absurdity into which we fall when we 
attribute the state man to the subject child.’’ The truth is, he con- 
tinues, that if language were moulded on reality, we should not say 
this but rather ‘‘there is becoming between man and child.’’* For 


Bergson to be is to become, and language, only in so far as it ex-/ 


presses becoming, in any way represents reality. 

This attempt to use a language wholly of verbs, so to speak, is 
everywhere present in Whitehead’s philosophy and constantly 
produces that linguistic confusion and unintelligibility so char- 
acteristic of the work. But it is especially evident in connection 
with one basal and important element in his system, namely, the 
notion of feeling and the feeler. Feeling, for reasons which we shall 
see more fully presently, is a basal element in Whitehead’s system. 

8 Creative Evolution (English translation), p. 303. 


—— 
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Every actual occasion, every prehension, has its element of feeling. 
Now in conformity with his principle of the redesigning of language 
and his abandonment of subjects and substances he must turn ordi- 
nary language upside down. Ordinary language can not talk of a 
feeling which is not had by a feeler. Substance-attribute language 
is here indispensable, in some form, for intelligibility. But, we are 
told, ‘‘the feeler is the unity emergent from its own feelings.’’ Now 
I do not profess to understand what this means. I understand the 
words but I get no sense. But this is not my point; this may be due 
to the limitations of my own intelligence. My point is rather this. 
If he actually used his redesigned language consistently—if he ac- 
tually constantly thought in terms of these new categories—we should 
at least understand what he is saying, even if what is said approaches 
at times perilously near the non-sensical. But this is just what he 
does not do. He is constantly being tricked—by the truth shall we 
say?—into another kind of language. These very feelings, from 
which the ‘‘feeler’’ is said to emerge, are constantly given the char- 
acter of the feeler—with the result that our confusion becomes twice 
confounded. He is subject to the same fatality which followed 
Hume, and which Whitehead deprecates—that necessity which com- 
pelled Hume to speak of the self as a complex of impressions and at 
the same time as that which has the impressions. 

Now I would not be misunderstood. There is, to be sure, nothing 
illegal in changing names and categories in this fashion—although 
one sometimes wishes that there were something left of the old ‘‘fear 
of changing God-given names.’’ Freedom of definition, of assump- 
tion and postulation, is, I suppose, one of the inalienable rights of 
modern man, won for him by the New Logic. But this is not the 
question. The question is whether, with this reversal of all natural 
speech construction, it is really possible to talk intelligibly, whether 
it is possible to communicate reality intelligibly. 

I submit that Whitehead’s attempt is not encouraging. The 
linguistic unintelligibility with which we started—and which no one 
would probably challenge—is due precisely to this attempt to create 
a new language and to revise the categories in such a fashion. It 
would be highly presumptuous to say that we can never talk this 
language, as it would be presumptuous of me to say that we shall 
never see things the way the impressionist or the surrealist in art sees 
them. What I do say—and I feel inclined to say it with conviction— 
is that such ways of seeing and saying things can not remain perma- 
nent. For, after all, there are limits to the redesigning of both 
forms and words, and those limits seem to be set by the conditions 
of intelligible communication. 

Long ago the Greeks discovered that ‘‘pure dynamism’’ could 
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not be made intelligible. If reality makes its entry only to take its 
exit, there is nothing to grasp and no knowledge is possible. This 
was made specific in Aristotle’s doctrine of the categories and con- 
firmed by Kant. Whatever we may say critically of the ‘‘deduction 
of the categories’’—and into those questions I have no desire to go 
here—the essence of that deduction was to show that without certain 
forms or categories knowledge and, as Kant himself said, intelligible 
communication, is impossible. From time to time this fundamental 
insight is impugned, but I think never successfully for long. On 
the premises of pure dynamism—that there is more in becoming than 
in being—Bergson’s position is the only tenable one. He does not 
really attempt to redesign the categories; he abandons them for 
mystical intuition. Whitehead seems to accept the premises but 
refuses to accept the consequences. I am well aware, of course, that 
he attempts to combine becoming with the ‘‘eternal objects,’’ but I 
do not believe that the attempt is successful. 


W 
A. Linguistic Intelligibiity and Philosophical Intelligibility 


Thus far in our argument we have been concerned solely with the 
nature and sources of what I have described as the linguistic unin- 
telligibility of Process and Reality. But the sources lie even deeper 
than this linguistic and ecategorial level. I am quite sure that, even 
if we could handle Whitehead’s idiom as easily or naturally as the 
Kantian, for instance, we should still not be able to ‘‘follow him.’’ 
The world, as he conceives it, would still be ununderstandable. Back 
of this linguistic and categorical unintelligibility lies a still more 
fundamental philosophical unintelligibility. Or, better expressed 
perhaps, the very linguistic unintelligibility which we have been ex- 
amining itself springs from this more fundamental source. 

The reasons for this are to be found, [ think, in Professor White- 
head’s own uncertainty as to what constitutes such intelligibility. 
Let me state it in this general fashion first. 

As a scientist he has learned one ideal or norm of intelligibility 
and intelligible expression, namely, the impersonal ideal of mathe- 
matics. As a man, and as one conversant with poets and philos- 
ophers, he has also learned another. But I think it is fair to say 
that he has never been able to fuse or to relate the two. He is 
constantly vacillating between these two ideals. As a consequence, 
he confuses himself and us, and it becomes very difficult to under- 
Stand him. Let us see how this is so. It was long ago discovered | 
—by Plato and Aristotle, to go back no further—that the source — 
of meaning and intelligibility is ultimately value. This insight 
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may be expressed in the following way: the only thing that is 
ultimately intelligible to us (intrinsically intelligible) is a will 
directed towards the good or value. Hence arose the conviction 
that if there is any meaning to be found in the universe at all, values 
must be the clue to our search for it. This, as I have elsewhere tried 
to show at length, constitutes the driving force—the ideal and 
criterion of intelligibility—of all traditional philosophy. It was 
not unnatural that in that philosophy mind and personality should 
be given a privileged position, that the mental should be more im- 
mediately intelligible than the non-mental, the personal than the 
impersonal. If traditional philosophy is anthropomorphic in this 
general sense, as is constantly maintained, it is so precisely because 
such anthropomorphism is a necessary consequence of its ideal of 
intelligibility. 

From time to time, however, this ideal is subjected to attack. 
We are tempted to think that the impersonal is more intelligible than 
the personal, entities and relations from which all values have been 
abstracted more intelligible than the concrete wholes from which the 
abstractions have been made. The attempt is therefore constantly 
made to construct systems in which personality appears as one deriva- 
tive element emerging from the substratum of impersonal reality, 
and values from that which is ‘‘value-free.’’ As every one knows, 
this process has been progressive since the birth of modern science 
in Galileo. In its first stages it eliminated qualities and values as 
subjective and anthropomorphic, and in so doing abandoned the 
traditional concept of intelligibility. As the movement proceeded 
the notions of substance and causality, as well as those of end and 
purpose, have been eliminated as no less anthropomorphic. So that 
intelligibility in science consists now exclusively in necessary con- 
nections. ‘‘The fact is no longer isolated and it is therefore in- 
telligible.’’ ¢ 

These two contrasting ideals of intelligibility have fought an 
age-old battle for the suffrages of the thinker. If one chooses the 
first (gives a privileged position to mind) the world does come to 
appear intelligible. At least it is a meaningful world of purpose 
or teleology. If one chooses the second (the way of the various 
naturalisms and realisms) the world may not become very meaning- 
ful, but it becomes at least describable and a certain intelligibility— 
in the sense of mere lucidity of relations—is achieved. Now I think 

4 Miss L. S. Stebbing, from whom this quotation is taken (4 Modern In- 
troduction to Logic, p. 392), explicitly says that this is all intelligibility in 
science now means. Doubtless, she is right. In my book, The Intelligible 
World, I have maintained the same position. My point here is that intelligi- 


bility, as so conceived, is not, and never can be, intelligibility as it is under- 
stood in philosophy. 
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one or other of these two ideals or norms must ultimately be pri- 
mary. Here, as elsewhere, one can not serve two masters. This was 
fully realized by traditional philosophy, for which, from Plato on, 
the principle of the primacy of values, with all that it implies, was 
the determining factor. It is also fully realized by modern natural- 
ism whenever it is consistent. For naturalism, the extrusion of 
values as subjective and of value language as anthropomorphic is 
again the determining principle. The difficulty with Whitehead’s 
thinking, as indeed with much of modern thought, is that he tries to 
serve two masters. The deeper unintelligibility of Process and 
Reality arises out of a confusion of these two modes of thought—a 
confusion which I can not help feeling is ‘‘vicious.’’ In a sense he 
is a victim of his own magnificence of mind. He himself has some- 
where said that it is better for a philosopher to be obscure than 
inadequate, and I rather agree with him. But the demand for 
adequacy can scarcely justify the combination of incompatibles, and 
there is always the question whether obscurity dare quite reach the 
proportions of Process and Reality. 

There can, I think, be no question as to which principle he 
actually considers primary. Thus in his lectures on Nature and Life 
(p. 9), in speaking of the Newtonian physics, he says, ‘‘ Newton’s 
methodology of physics was an overwhelming success. But the 
forces which he introduced still left Nature without meaning and 
value. He thus illustrated a great philosophic truth, that a dead 
nature can give no reasons. All ultimate reasons are in terms of 
aim at value.’’ This quotation is but one of many such statements 
throughout his works. In this fundamental conception which under- 
lies all his metaphysical thinking—and of which more will be said 
presently—Whitehead has, I think, shown one of his profoundest in- 
sights, and this principle of intelligibility is in a sense for him also 
the master light of all his seeing. But the other principle of in- 
telligibility is constantly asserting itself and as constantly neutral- 
izing the primary principle. The result is that in actual practice 
Whitehead is constantly vacillating between the two norms and the 
result in endless confusion.® 

5 This conflict of two principles of intelligibility in Whitehead’s thinking 
is shown most completely, it seems to me, in his latest statement on his philos- 
ophy as a whole, namely, his ‘‘Remarks,’’ at the time of the session devoted to 
his philosophy at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association in 1936, 
and published in the Philosophical Review, Vol. XLVI (1937), pp. 179-186. 
‘‘We must end,’’ he says, ‘‘with my first love—Symbolic Logic. When in the 
distant future the subject has expanded, so as to examine patterns depending 
on connections other than those of space, number, and quantity—when this ex- 


pansion has occurred, I suggest that Symbolic Logic, that is to say, the sym- 
bolic examination of pattern with the use of real variables, will become the 
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This confusion appears at numerous points throughout the book. 
But, as we should expect, there are certain crucial points—namely, 
his use of the notion of the mental, especially of the concepts of feel- 
ing and valuation—where it is most in evidence. As every one who 
has read Process and Reality realizes these notions have been com- 
pletely redesigned—and it is indeed the peculiar use of these no- 
tions which has so much to do with the merely linguistic unintelligi- 
bility of so many of the passages. He has redesigned them—often 
completely out of all recognition—with the consequence that we 
have great difficulty in knowing just what we are talking about. 


B. Mind in Whitehead’s Philosophy 


Let us begin then with the general notion of the mental. It is 
generally agreed that in the history of space-time, consciousness, or 
the mental, appears as the quality of certain organisms at a very 
advanced stage of development. It seems probable that its earliest 
appearance was in the form of some dim awareness of feeling. 
However that may be, it is surely certain that self-consciousness 
(and personality) are the condition of those values which, on the 
traditional view of intelligibility, are taken as the clue to the inter- 
pretation of the universe. Now it follows from this that the less 
conscious anything is, the less penetrable and intelligible it is to us. 
In other words, the pre-conscious stages of evolutionary development 
are not intelligible per se, but only as leading up to finite conscious- 
ness and personality. 

Now Whitehead, as we have said, works with two notions or ideals 
of intelligibility. On the assumptions of one of these, he must 
make these pre-conscious stages intrinsically intelligible and he tries 
to exhibit them as such. But at certain crucial points he is tricked 
by the truth into making use of the opposite principle—almost it 
would seem unawares. Just as we saw him constantly tricked into 
using subject-predicate categories, so here, despite his impersonal 
foundation of aesthetics. From that stage it will proceed to conquer ethics 
and theology.’’ 

To me this passage is as enlightening as it is staggering. It is significant 
that symbolic logic—and all that it implies—is his first love, his first ideal or 
norm of intelligibility. If he ends with it, then the second norm falls into the 
background. It is thus enlightening but it is also staggering. For to say that 
symbolic logic, however developed, can conquer esthetics, to say nothing of 
ethics and theology, is, it seems to me, in principle to go contrary to all that 
he has been saying hitherto. In any case, I can not understand what this can 
possibly mean. For it has always seemed to me that the very essence of the 
esthetic experience, to say nothing of the ethical, is that it catches something in 
reality—qualities and values—which always slips through the meshes of our 
logical nets, no matter how fine we may make them. And it was this, I had 
thought, which Whitehead had always said. 
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ideal of intelligibility, he is constantly using notions which imply 
the opposite principle. Verbally, he denies consciousness to certain 
primordial entities, but actually his entire description of the history 
of their development (notably in Part III) is intelligible only if 
they are illicitly thought of as behaving in the way in which we be- 
have by virtue of our self-consciousness with its acknowledgment 
of value. In other words, he thinks one way and talks another. 
Or is that perhaps not the way to express it? Perhaps at one and 
the same time he is thinking in two entirely different ways. 

The consequences of all this are something which every reader 
must have felt—even if he has not put it into words—the half- 
hearted, but very puzzling, pan-psychism which pervades the en- 
tire treatment of Part III. I say puzzling pan-psychism, for that 
is what it really is. It puzzles us because on neither principle of 
intelligibility should it be pan-psychistic. If he works with the! 
scientific, impersonal norm of intelligibility, the mental is not nec- 
essary for such intelligibility. If on the other hand he works with 
the conception that all intelligibility is ultimately ‘‘aim at value,”’ 
an impersonal pan-psychism is insufficient. I have called it half- 
hearted, as well as puzzling. Perhaps, however, that is a misnomer. 
Some of Whitehead’s interpreters, such as Professor Hartshorne, 
make it frankly and thoroughly pan-psychistic. And yet I can not 
help feeling that it is half-hearted, and for precisely the reasons 
that it is puzzling. Dare we perhaps say that Whitehead is him- 
self puzzled? That he himself feels the antagonism of these two 
principles of intelligibility? I rather think that this is so. 


C. The Notions of ‘‘Feeling’”’ and ‘‘ Value’’ 


The source of the unintelligibility in Whitehead’s use of the no- 
tion of the mental we seem, then, to find in a fundamental ambiguity 
arising out of two incompatible ideals or norms of intelligibility. 
This is also the hidden source of the author’s puzzling use of the 
notions of ‘‘feeling’’ and ‘‘valuation’’ which add so greatly to the 
merely linguistic unintelligibility of the book. To use them at all, 
on his premises, he must redesign them and in doing so he must 
redesign them out of all recognition. We have already seen the 
result of this redesigning in the case of feeling. Let us see what 
happens in the case of value. 

First of all it must be realized that the category of conceptual 
valuation, as he calls it, is put among the fundamental categories. 
In characterizing it, he says, ‘‘from each physical feeling (which 
as we have seen is a fundamental aspect of all existence) there is 
the derivation of. a purely conceptual feeling whose datum is the 
external object, determinate of the definites of the actual or the 
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nexus physically felt’’ (p. 40). I confess I do not know what 
this means, but that may easily be due to my own lack of intelli- 
gence and imagination. In any case, it is certainly at least quite 
clear that the notions of value and valuation have also been re- 
designed out of all recognition. Now I would not be misunder- 
stood here. If a writer wishes to extend such terms as value and 
valuation to every actual entity, he is in a sense free to do so. I 
am simply arguing that the terms do not mean the same thing in 
the two cases—and still more that, if he elects so to do, he must 
expect both linguistic and philosophical unintelligibility. 

Whitehead seems himself to feel the difficulties here. ‘*Phi- 
losophers,’’ he tells us, ‘‘can never hope finally to formulate these 
metaphysical first principles’? (namely, the experience categories 
which he assigns to all the occasions in nature). ‘‘ Weakness of in- 
sight and deficiencies of language stand in the way inexorably. 
Words and phrases must be stretched towards a generality foreign 
to their ordinary usage; and however such elements of language be 
stabilized as technicalities, they remain metaphors mutely appealing 
for an imaginative leap.’’® Now I should not question this in prin- 
ciple, I should simply be disposed to ask whether we may not be 
asked to make too much of an imaginative leap. 

At still another point I would not be misunderstood. That which 
underlies his use of the category of valuation in this way is some- 
thing I can fully understand and as fully sympathize with. Value, 
for Whitehead, is an ultimate category, inseparable from existence 
and reality. In another context he has said words to this effect: if 
you are to get value into the world at all it must be at the begin- 
ning. With this I am in complete agreement. My only question is, 
how, on his premises, he can get it into the world at the beginning. 
Again, in The Concept of Nature, he tells us that ‘‘the homogeneity 
of thought about nature excludes any reference to values, but that 
these values of nature are the clue to metaphysical synthesis.’’ All 
this I, too, profoundly believe. We owe Professor Whitehead much 
that he has seen this fact and attempted this synthesis. We can only 
regret that the premises of his thinking, with their conflicting norms 
of intelligibility, seem to make this synthesis impossible.’ 


6 Process and Reality, p. 6. 

7 If, as has been reported to me in private conversation, Whitehead has said 
that he views it as his ‘‘main task to overcome the isolation between natural 
science and value experiences,’’ then we may say Without hesitation that, if 
that task is not completely accomplished, he, more than any other thinker of 
the present time, has helped to show us the way. This criticism of the premises 
of his solution affects in no wise either my admiration for his grasp of the 


philosophical problem, nor my recognition of the important contributions he has 
made towards its solution. 
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In sum, just as Whitehead constantly speaks two languages, so 
he also constantly works with two ideals of intelligibility, and, as I 
have indicated, these two facts are closely connected. I shall state 
the nature of this connection in the following way. 

If the fundamental principle of intelligibility is the primacy of 
value, if all ultimate reasons are always in terms of ‘‘aim at value,’’ 
then we shall necessarily use one type of language, namely, anthro- 
pomorphie, or as I prefer to say, dramatic. Such a language will/ 
always be a subject-predicate language. There will be things and 
these things will have characters and predicates and perform ac- 
tions. If, on the other hand, the fundamental principle of intelligi- 
bility is that of functional relations, all language and expression will 
strive towards the ideal of mathematics. There will be no ‘‘things’’ 
and no having of predicates or doing of actions. Now I would not 
deny for a moment that both ‘‘languages’’ are necessary in human 
culture and, indeed, complementary, as Lloyd Morgan maintains.* 
What I am disposed to insist upon is that, in any consistent and in- 
telligible philosophy, one of these ideals and types of expression 
must be made primary—that is, given a privileged position. Meta- 
physically, they are not equally ultimate and significant. Science, 
in its analytical aspect, strives towards a symbolism of relations 
(although on its cosmological side, it strives towards a symbolism 
of things and its language is dramatic), but metaphysics, whether 
realistic or idealistic, strives towards a symbolism of things and its 
language must be dramatic. The point that I am making will be- 
come fully clear, I think, when we turn to Whitehead’s cosmology 
in which these two principles of intelligibility struggle for su- 
premacy. . 


VI 
A. Intelligibility and Cosmology 


I come now to what seems to me to be the final and crucial prob- 
lem in connection with Process and Reality, namely, the intelligibil- 
ity of the world-process as a whole, as Whitehead presents it to us. 
“‘Constitutions,’’ said Carlyle, ‘‘must be made to march.’’ It may 
be said of philosophical systems also that they must be made to 
march. Does Process and Reality march? Does it ‘‘go’’? 

First let me make clear what I mean by these questions. Any 
philosophy must move or march in the sense that its thought must 
move logically and intelligibly from point to point—even static 
Systems like Spinoza’s. But with dynamic systems—modern evo- 

8C. Lloyd Morgan, Frey lecture, entitled Science and Drama; see also in 


this connection H. B. Alexander, ‘‘Drama as a Cosmic Category,’’ Philosophical 
Review, Vol. XXXIX (1930), pp. 105-126. 
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lutionary philosophies of whatever kind—whether idealistic or nat- 
uralistic, there must be process in the sense that we see reality un- 
rolling before us. This obligation Professor Whitehead recognizes. 
‘‘The theme of Cosmology,’’ he writes (p. 529), ‘‘which is the basis 
of all religions, is the story of the dynamic effort of the world, pass- 
ing into everlasting unity, and of the static majesty of God’s vision 
accomplishing its purpose of completion by absorption of the world’s 
multiplicity of effort.’? This theme is developed in the latter part 
of the book. 

In admitting the theme of cosmology into his philosophy, and the 
obligation which such an admission entails, he has in the very state- 
ment of it acknowledged something further. In the first place it is 
a ‘‘story’’; in other words, the language in which any cosmology 
is told must be a dramatic language. Indeed no other language is 
possible. Even in science whenever we pass from analysis to propo- 
sitions about the ‘‘universe’’ or physical cosmos, the language is no 
longer mathematical but dramatic. The universe is ‘‘building up’’ 
or ‘‘running down,’’ ete. This is, of course, a fortiori true when 
we come to the cosmos of metaphysics. Whereas science may strive 
towards a symbolism of relations, metaphysics must, as Bergson 
says, strive towards a symbolism of things. 

The ‘‘story’’ is, as every one knows, told at great length in the 
latter part of Process and Reality. Whitehead’s cosmology (which 
for one enthusiastic reviewer is to displace all philosophies of the 
past) is the story of the universe as it passes, so to speak, through 
four phases, beginning and ending in God. The first phase is an 
ultimate creativity in which God is primordial, non-temporal, and 
non-conscious. This phase contains what one might call a divine 
appetite for actuality which results in the diversified world of stars, 
earth, atoms, electrons, personalities, ete.—briefly in all the phe- 
nomena of human consciousness as well as of the theory of relativity 
and the quantum theory. But this is not enough. The hunger of 
deity passes into a third stage—‘‘of perfected actuality, in which 
the many are one everlastingly, without the qualification of any 
loss either of individual identity or of completeness of unity.’’ In 
the fourth phase the creative action completes itself. For the per- 
fected actuality passes back into the temporal world and qualifies 
this world so that each temporal actuality includes in it an immedi- 
ate fact of relevant experience. For the kingdom of heaven is with 
us today. The action of the fourth phase is the love of God for the 
world. These phases coéxist as it were and interpenetrate. God 
as a being is unconscious as an end is conscious. The world of in- 
dividuals embraced by him hangs between him in his primordial 
and his completed phases. 
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Here again, at the risk of again displaying my incompetence, I 
must confess to an extraordinary sense of bewilderment. I acknowl- 
edge and admire this magnificent attempt at adequacy, but I can 
not escape the sense of an equally magnificent obscurity. But that 
is not the point which I wish to make here. The point is rather 
that for me this cosmology does not march; if it appears to march 
at all, it is only by using the type of language which Whitehead 
has previously deprecated, only by bringing in.illicitly notions 
belonging to traditional philosophy and cosmology. 

The Whitehead cosmology bears a superficial resemblance to 
certain great historic systems—such as those of Plotinus and Hegel. 
And, indeed, Whitehead has himself said in his Preface, ‘‘if this 
cosmology be deemed successful, it becomes natural to ask at this 
point whether the types of thought involved be not a transformation 
of some main features of Absolute Idealism on to a realistic basis.’’ 
And we are allowed to infer that it is. But if it is suecessful—if 
the system does appear to march—it is only because it does contain 
some of the main features of historic idealism—namely, its ideal 
of intelligibility and the dramatic language and categories which 
alone can make such a story meaningful. It is, in fact, just the at- 
tempt to transfer it on to a realistic basis that creates the element of 
unintelligibility. Here again a basal confusion of categories is evi- 
dent. 

The term ‘‘realism,’’ like its opposite, idealism, is, of course, a 
highly ambiguous word, but I think we can understand what it 
means here. It means—and can only mean—the primacy of the 
impersonal non-value categories in any categorial scheme, just as 
idealism means the primacy of the value and personal categories in 
the categorial scheme. Thus we can understand perfectly the real- 
istic nature of S. Alexander’s scheme which makes space-time pri- 
mary and the other categories, including God, secondary. No less 
realistic in this sense is a theory, such as that of Whitehead, which 
makes ‘‘events’’ primary (even though space and spatialized time 
are conceived of as secondary). Certainly the main features of 
historic idealism can not be grafted on such a realism as that of 
Alexander. I do not think that they can be grafted on Whitehead’s 
either. Of Alexander’s construction it has been justly said that he 
got out of space-time what he did only by packing it with mean- 
ings which, as mere space-time, it does not properly have. For 
either we interpret it as something in which there is direction, or 
else we endow it with a nisus, potentiality, whether we use the terms 
or not. But this immediately transforms it into something quite 
other than the becoming (or space-time) of either common sense or 
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science. I can not see that the situation is in principle any different 
in the case of the ‘‘realism’’ of the philosophy of events. 


B. Whitehead and Religion 


Process and Reality is made to march, it will be observed, largely 
by bringing God into the story. Now I do not object to his thus 
bringing God into the story. ‘‘The march of God in the world,’’ 
of which Hegel spoke, is probably the only way of making history 
intelligible, of making it anything but ‘‘sound and fury signifying 
nothing.’’ Similarly, the march of God in the cosmos is probably 
the only way of making the cosmos really intelligible. No, I do not 
object to bringing God in. I object greatly to the way in which He 
is brought in. 

What I mean is this. If one holds what I have called the tra- 
ditional conception of philosophic intelligibility—that space-time 
processes are not intelligible per se, that mind, self, values, are the 
key to intelligibility, then he can bring the notion of God in, both 
as efficient and final cause—as Aristotle did. But af he does not, 
then the only way to bring Him in is as Alexander has done—at the 
end of the process. If we are realists, in the sense of making pri- 
mary and ultimate space-time or, indeed, ‘‘events,’’ as in White- 
head’s system, then an emergent evolution which makes God the 
outcome of the process is at least conceptually understandable, even 
if not very intelligible intrinsically. But Whitehead attempts to 
bring Him in both ways, to the utter confusion, so it seems to me, 
of both himself and us. In any case, the idea of God has been so 
redesigned as to be beyond recognition. 

Professor Lovejoy recognizes that Whitehead’s notion of God 
would have ‘‘horrified’’ all the masters of traditional philosophy, 
not merely the theists, but Plotinus, Bruno, and Spinoza, because 
the name is given not to the infinite fecundity, the fullness of being, 
but to the ‘‘principle of limitation.’’® It would have even horri- 
fied Kant, for whom the omnitudo realitatis and God were one. Now 
it is not a question of being horrified, although Whitehead’s identi- 
fication of God’s existence with the ‘‘ultimate irrationality’’ does 
invite a certain kind of horror; it is a question of redesigning the 
notion of God out of all recognition, and the essential unintelligibil- 
ity of the discourse about God that inevitably follows. I am ready 
to agree with Professor Lovejoy that the traditional notion has never 
been made wholly intelligible. Indeed, I am disposed to doubt, with 


9A, O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, p. 333. 
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Balfour, that it ever can be. But, surely, it has not the intrinsic 
unintelligibility of Whitehead’s notion. 


VII 


Man is so made that he can not help trying to understand the 
universe in which he lives. Science begins when he wonders about 
some particular object and tries to see how it fits into its surround- 
ings of space-time. Science passes into philosophy when the in- 
quirer goes on to ask for a meaning in the universe he is studying. 
Unless ‘‘how did it happen’’ passes over into ‘‘why did it happen”’ 
we get nowhere, we stultify all our previous inquiry. The only con- 
ceivable end to this process is the discovery of reality as self-au- 
thenticating, as that which we acknowledge as significant and mean- 
ingful—in short what I have called intrinsic intelligibility. 

Now Whitehead understands this. He feels both the necessity 
of speculative philosophy and also the need of self-authenticating 
intelligibility or rationality. For his insistence upon this, present- 
day philosophy owes him a debt of gratitude. As a historic force, 
working against the antimetaphysical and positivistic tendencies of 
our time his contribution is of incalculable value. As a doughty 
defender of the traditional principle of philosophical intelligibility 
—that all ultimate reasons are in terms of aim at value—he is at 
present one of the chief forces in keeping alive the more significant 
insights of traditional idealism. The difficulty is that, starting from 
his premises, no such intelligibility is possible; and, even if it were, 
granting his views of language, ‘‘it can not be expressed.’’ Witt- 
genstein has, I feel, drawn the only legitimate conclusions from this 
view of language, but Whitehead would, of course, not accept them. 

I can not, therefore, help feeling that Process and Reality is a 
magnificent attempt to expound the unintelligible and to express the 
inexpressible. I would be the last person to deny either the mag- 
nificence of the attempt or the magnanimity of mind that motivated 
it. If I have been compelled to register my sense of its failure at 
certain crucial points, it is not only with the profoundest regret, but 
also with a full sense of the fact that we can learn infinitely more 
from the inadequacies and even obscurities of a great mind, than 
from the trivial exactitudes and specious lucidities of smaller men. 


Witpeur M. URBAN. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Die Mechanisierung des Weltbildes im 17. Jahrhundert. ANNELIESE 
Mater. (Forschungen zur Geschichte der Philosophie und der 
Pidagogik, Heft 18.) Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1938. iv + 64 
pp. 3.60 M. 


In opposition to the traditional opinion that modern philosophy 
began with the change from mere speculation to an exact mathe- 
matical conception of nature, Maier demonstrates the highly specu- 
lative character of the new point of view itself. The philosophy of 
mechanism is not a consequence but a source ot the mathematical 
conception and exploration of nature. The basic change lay pri- 
marily not in the quantitative approach, but in the atomistic and 
kinetic interpretation of the cosmos, an interpretation which then 
had no support in factual experience. The quantitative approach 
which later proved to be decisive for the development of natural 
science is seen here as a mere by-product of a new ontological theory. 

The essentially speculative nature of this philosophy can be seen 
in the epistemology of the time. In the first period of mechanism 
a new mechanistic cosmology coéxisted with the old scholastic theory 
of species. But during the seventeenth century knowledge and per- 
ception were also explained in a mechanistic way. The real inter- 
est, however, was not in an explanation of the processes of percep- 
tion and knowledge, but in the quantification of sense qualities. 
Thus ideas were interpreted as merely subjective, as contents of the 
mind, and as of no value for a genuine knowledge of reality. These 
ideas originate in mechanical affections of the sense organs, which 
then become conscious as qualitative ideas. According to Maier 
this position demonstrates sufficiently the real interest of the phi- 
losophers of the time. The new ontological interpretation was car- 
ried over to epistemology without a genuine interest in the phe- 
nomena and problems of the process of perception itself. Otherwise 
it would be difficult to understand why these philosophers did not 
make any attempt to explain why we do not perceive the affection 
of the sense organs as such, as a mechanical irritation instead of as 
a quality. Also, it would be difficult to understand why they over- 
looked the intentional character of our perceptions, which had been 
known since scholasticism. 

It was finally this denial of quality, and the realization of the 
contradiction between the known phenomena and the mechanistic 
interpretation, which led to the downfall of mechanism. This 
change is indicated in the acceptance of qualitative elements in 
Leibniz’s monadology. Newton’s ‘‘Hypotheses non fingo,”’ i.e., the 
recognition that physics has nothing to do with an explanation of 
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quality, that the realm and method of physics consist in the appli- 
cation of measure to all phenomena which can be measured, without 
any further explanation as to their real nature, is the other alterna- 
tive. 

Maier’s book offers not only a sharp and clear analysis of the 
basic features of mechanistic philosophy, but also an interesting 
survey of its various ramifications, particularly with regard to the 
origin of modern physical conceptions. It may thus be considered 
one of the best contributions in recent years to the history of 
mechanism. 


GERHART H. SAENGER. 
New York City. 


An Abstract of a Treatise of Human Nature, 1740. A pamphlet 
hitherto unknown, by David Hume. Reprinted with an intro- 
duction by J. M. Keynes anp P. Srarra. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. 
xxxxli + 32 pp. $1.00. 


This Abstract has considerable interest historically and has been 
convincingly shown by its editors to be Hume’s own summary of 
and comment on the first two books of the Treatise. Students of 
Hume have known that an abstract of the Treatise was made and in- 
tended for publication in 1739-1740. But no copy of this abstract 
was known to exist: indeed it was usually supposed that the abstract 
had never been printed at all. Moreover, on the basis of some rather 
obscure sentences in a letter which Hume wrote to Francis Hutche- 
son on March 4, 1740, the authorship of the pamphlet was attributed 
to Adam Smith who was at this time but sixteen years old and was 
studying under Hutcheson’s instruction. J. H. Burton (biographer 
of Hume), J. Rae (biographer of Smith), W. R. Scott (biographer 
of Hutcheson), and Leslie Stephen (in two articles in D. N. B.) 
were among those who accepted this interpretation as probable. Pro- 
fessor W. R. Scott, the only one of these men still living, now joins 
the present editors in agreeing, on the basis of the new evidence 
submitted, that the pamphlet is by Hume himself. The Smith re- 
ferred to in Hume’s letter to Hutcheson was probably a Dublin 
bookseller (to whom Hume planned to entrust the printing of a sec- 
ond edition of the Treatise that never was made). And the Ab- 
stract is clearly Hume’s own effort to bring attention to the Treatise. 
Hume probably intended to send the abstract for publication to a 
periodical, The History of the Works of the Learned, as he was im- 
patient over the lack of any attention to the Treatise in the reviews ; 
but when a review of the Treatise did appear in that periodical late 
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in 1739, Hume sent the abstract to a London bookseller who printed 
it as a pamphlet early in 1740. Three copies of this pamphlet are 
now known to exist. 

The Abstract itself will interest every student of Hume, though 
it will modify no interpretations of the Treatise. It is a very bril- 
liant piece of condensation and summary, but does not qualify the 
point of view expounded in the Treatise. Hume stresses the point 
that the author of the Treatise had ‘‘great pretensions to new dis- 
coveries in philosophy’’! He speaks briefly of the doctrine of per- 
ception and the various types of perception. In his remark that 
all impressions are innate in the sense that they ‘‘arise immediately 
from nature,’’ there is only a new manner of expression, not a new 
position. Hume recognizes that his analysis of cause and effect was 
the most important contribution he had made in the Treatise. He 
emphasizes his theories of custom as the ground of our inferences 
and of belief as a matter of liveliness of our ideas. He ends, as is 
usual with him, with a recognition of the sceptical drift of philos- 
ophy and a confession that nature will be too strong in us to permit 
this sceptical drift to have much practical effect. Hume has little 
to say about Book II of the T’reatise; and what little he says would 
indicate that the idea he regarded as most important in Part II was 
that the actions of the mind are as ‘‘necessary’’ as the operations 
of external bodies. 

m2. Ee 


La philosophie de Heymans. T. J. C. Gerritsen. Paris. Félix 
Alean. 1938. 298 pp. 50 fr. 


This book presents a résumé of the philosophic thought of 
Gerardus Heymans (1857-1930), the Dutch psychologist and phi- 
losopher. Heymans held that the truly significant aspect of his 
thought lay in the fact that in pursuing the empirical method in 
philosophy he reached views which were in every case diametrically 
opposed to the conclusions of historical ‘‘empiricism.’’ From the 
survey which this book affords Heymans’ views might perhaps best be 
described as speculative empiricism, for he believed that while phi- 
losophy must be founded upon empirically given data his use of 
these data is genuinely speculative in character. Of all of his views 
here presented, his metaphysical system of psychical monism ap- 
pears to be the most interesting. However, Mr. Gerritsen’s treat- 
ment is not in any measure critical; it is therefore impossible to 
judge whether Heymans himself was aware of the many difficulties 
which appear to be inherent in his speculative constructions. 

M. M. 
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Untersuchungen zu einer hermeneutischen Logik. Hans Lipps. 
(Philosophische Abhandlungen, Band VII.) Frankfurt am 
Main: Vittorio Klostermann. 1938. 142 pp. 5.62 M. 


The contents of these loosely-joined and aphorismic phenomeno- 
logical studies in the logic of interpretation can not be summarized. 
They contain descriptions of and comments upon the nuances in 
attitudes accompanying the use of language. Many logical terms 
are given a voluntaristic, instrumental turn by approaching their 
meaning through their etymology; for example, ‘‘Begriff’’ is dis- 
cussed as derived from ‘‘Griff’’ and ‘‘greifen.’’ And the author 
calls attention to the fact that words often interpreted as charac- 
terizations of a situation are really battle-cries with no specific con- 
tent. The booklet is divided into five sections with the following 
titles: I, Formal and Hermeneutic Logic; II, Modality and Relation 
of Judgments; III, The Concept; IV, Word and Meaning; V, 
Speech. 

K. N. 


Temps, espace, devenir, moi. Les sosies du néant. A. CONSENTINO. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1938. 206 pp. 35 fr. 


Here is a book which starts out as pure phenomenalism—‘‘ Tout 
ce qui est est sentiment (contenu de conscience, conscience) et hors 
de la conscience il y a le ‘rien’’’ (p. 22)—but which admits a 
transcendent reference in certain feelings. That deprives it of much 
of its interest as far as one reader was concerned, and, sure enough, 
as soon as the author got under way, the old problems reappeared. 
Why does no philosopher ever ask himself why he must explain the 
existence of other minds, of an external world, of the past and fu- 
ture, and so on? Assuming their importance, assuming even that 
these problems are given, it is not enough to solve them; it is even 
more important to explain their rise. If one is going to believe 
only in feelings, there would surely be no point in trying to solve 
problems which do not arise in feelings. If you feel sick, you 
wonder what was the cause of your sickness only if you have non- 
sentimental reasons for believing in causation. It is particularly 
painful to say this to a man who announces with a certain courage, 
‘‘A moi personellement, me semblait autrefois absurde le passage 
de la Genést ot il est rapporté que la lumiére fut créée avant le 
soleil; et maintenant il ne me parait rien de moins que trés possible 
et sans aucune contradiction que toutes les parcelles de la Sainte- 
Croix vénérées dans toutes les églises de la chrétienté forment non 
une croix mais cent et que toutes pourtant soient authentiques.’’ 

G. B. 
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The College Journey. An Introduction to the Fields of College 
Study. Edited by Ronautp B. Levinson. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 1938. xiii + 569 pp. 


This is a new sort of survey-course textbook for college freshmen. 
Instead of a survey of the world, it offers a survey of college courses. 
It is ingeniously worked out, to evade the obvious pitfalls of giving 
a preview by taking merely an arbitrary chunk out of each future 
course that the freshman may some day elect. Especially well done 
is the section devoted, in the first part, to humanistic studies, which 
neatly ties together a large group of studies, by considering their 
relation to different ramifications of the classic point of view. 

Like all such survey courses, much, if not everything, will de- 
pend on the skill of the instructor, and his enthusiasm. The re- 
viewer feels disposed to say surveys come best at the end of the 
college course. And yet, in teaching seniors a course such as 
the history of science, one often meets with a grieved protest: ‘‘ Why 
was not a course like this put in early in our college work? Then we 
would have known what our science courses really meant.’’ Pro- 
fessor Levinson has felt that the Philosophy Department had a 
duty of trying to tie the Liberal Arts curriculum together, to make 
the student feel a new sense of the connectedness of diverse subjects. 
With the aid of numerous colleagues in the University of Maine, he 
has done enough to make it seem not an impossible feat. Yet the 
reviewer regrets he is still just a bit in doubt how profitable such a 
course would be, though much of the book is well worth reading. 

H. T. C. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Oeuvres complétes de Malebranche. Edition critique publiée 
sous les auspices de 1’Académie francaise, de 1’Académie des Sciences, 
de |’Académie des Sciences morales et politiques, par Désiré Rous- 
tan, en collaboration avec Paul Schrecker. Tome I: De la recherche 
de la vérité, livres I et II. Paris: Boivin et Cie. 1938. xl-+ 491 
pp. 80fr. (This first complete and critical edition of Malebranche 
will comprise sixteen volumes, to appear two a year. The order 
will be strictly chronological, and the texts will follow the last edi- 
tions published in Malebranche’s lifetime, with the variant readings 
of all earlier editions indicated. This first volume contains a bib- 
liography and ninety pages of notes and commentary by Schrecker, 
a mine of information on the philosophical currents of the seven- 
teenth century. This official edition promises to be a model of 
scholarship and critical erudition. ) 
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Zeller, E.-Mondolfo, R.: La filosofia dei greci nel suo sviluppo 
storico. Parte I. I Presocratici. Vol. II: Ionici e Pitagorici. 
Firenze: ‘‘La Nuova Italia.’’ 1938. 719 pp. 56 L. (This Ital- 
ian edition, directed by Prof. Rodolfo Mondolfo with notes and ad- 
ditional bibliography, uses as its text the fifth German edition of 
Zeller’s monumental history of Greek thought.) 

Romeyer, B.: La philosophie chrétienne jusqu’é Descartes. III. 
Les systématisations scolastiques de la philosophie chrétienne. 
(Bibliothéque Catholique des Sciences Religieuses, No. 82.) Paris: 
Bloud & Gay. 1937. 186 pp. 15 fr. 

Burns, Edward MeNall: James Madison. Philosopher of the 
Constitution. (Rutgers University Studies in History, Vol. IL.) 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1938. x-+ 212 pp. 
$2.50. (The first adequate exposition of Madison’s political theory, 
with a brief discussion of its sources and significance. ) 

Thomas, George: My Mind a Kingdom. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc. 1938. 294 pp. $2.50. 

Thompson, Edward: The Youngest Disciple. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. 1938. 313 pp. $2.50. 

Madinier, Gabriel: Conscience et mouvement. Etude sur la 
philosophie francaise de Condillac 4 Bergson. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1938. ix +481 pp. 65 fr. 

Madinier, Gabriel: Conscience et amour. Essai sur le 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1938. 142 pp. 25 fr. 

McCutchen, Duval Talmadge: Technique for Democracy. (Ph.D. 
Dissertation, University of Pennsylvania.) Philadelphia: Privately 
printed. 1938. vii+95 pp. $1.00. 

Maritain, Jacques: Metafigica de Bergson. Freudismo y psi- 
coanalisis. (Publicaciones de Filosofia Contemporanea, Tomo I.) 
Buenos Aires: Instituto de Filosofia. 1938. 73 pp. 

Mounier, Emmanuel: A Personalist Manifesto. Translated from 
the French by Monks of St. John’s Abbey. New York and Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green and Co. 1938. xxii-+ 298 pp. $2.00. 

Patty, William L.: A Study of Mechanism in Education. An 
Examination of the Curriculum-Making Devices of Franklin Bob- 
bitt, W. W. Charters, and C. C. Peters from the Point of View of 
Relativistic Pragmatism. (Teachers College, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 739.) New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1938. v-+183 pp. $1.85. 

Szathmary, Arthur: The Aesthetic Theory of Bergson. (The 
Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Prize Essay for 1937.) Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1937. 74 pp. 

Minp. Vol. XLVII, No. 188. Notes on the Second Part of 
Spinoza’s Ethics (III): H. Barker. Mathematics and Its Founda- 


“nous. ”’ 
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tions: A. G. D. Watson. Metaphysics and Verification (I): John 
Wisdom. Discussion—Substitution: Marjorie G. Wyler. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 63° Année, Nos. 9 et 10. Essai de 
représentation concréte du processus physiologique de 1’intelligence : 
L. Dessagne. UL’entreprise philosophique de Jules Lequier: A. 
Lazareff. les variations de la raison au XVII°* siécle: R. Michéa. 

BULLETIN DE LA SOcI£TE FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 37° Année, 
No. 5. Subjectivité et transcendance. Exposé: Jean Wahl. Dis- 
cussion et correspondance. 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA FiLosoriaA IrauiaANA. Anno XIX, Fasc. 
IV-V. II problema della religione nel pensiero di Giovanni Bodin: 
G. Radetti. La dottrina di Locke ed i suoi sviluppi: G. Tinivella. 
Il problema della storia della pedagogia italiana: V. B. Brunelli. 
Metodologia paretiana: O. Weinberger. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ASTHETIK UND ALLGEMAINE KUNSTWISSEN- 
scHarT. Band XXXII, Heft 4. Was heisst Stilentwicklung: 
Yhristian Téwe. Zur Metaphysik des Asthetischen: Carl Fries. 

Strupia Pumosopuica. Volumen II (1937): UWberwindung des 
Begriffsrealismus: L. Chwistek. Shaftesbury und der Irrational- 
ismus. Ein Beitrag zur Stilgeschichte der neueren Philosophie: S. 
von Lempicki. Essai sur la théorie causale du temps. II. Durée 
et causalité: H. Mehlberg. Le probléme de la volonté a Oxford et 
a Paris au XIV° siecle: K. Michalski. Art and Poetry. A Con- 
tribution to the History of Ancient Aesthetics: W. Tatarkiewicz. 
Les énoneés des appréciations et des normes: M. Wallis-Walfisz. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Fourth Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sci- 
ences will take place at the New School for Social Research, New 
York City, on Sunday, November 27, 1938. At the morning session 
there will be a symposium on the subject ‘‘The Objectives and 
Methods of Higher Education in America.’’ The speakers will be 
Professor Scott Buchanan, Professor Sidney Hook, Dr. Lawrence 
Frank. Discussion will follow. At the afternoon session the sub- 
ject of the symposium will be ‘‘Presupposition and Objectivity in 
History.’’ Professor Arthur Rosenberg, Professor Louis Hacker, 
Professor Thomas Cochran, and Dr. Sidney Ratner will be the speak- 
ers. The program will end with discussion. Inquiries may be made 
of Professor Sidney Hook, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York City. 








